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Notes and Queries. 73 

enough a man and a woman were made of the timber. Every other living 
thing was made of clay, male and female of its kind ; all were sent forth 
with a command to multiply. It seems the work of creation was done on 
the borders of a lake ; and amongst the most absurd portion of the creed is 
a belief that a fish swam to the shore, offered itself as a sacrifice, and told 
the newly created pair to boil and eat it all, except the scales and bones, 
which they were directed to bury in the earth. From this sprang up powder, 
balls, fusees, knives, and other implements of warfare. 

In the course of time men had become very numerous. Amongst them 
were two brothers — great chiefs — who were formed [query famed ?] for 
skill and bravery. One of them was slain by an enormous animal (for 
which they have no name), and the other, to revenge his brother's death, 
afterwards attacked and killed it. This animal was a great favorite with 
the Great Spirit, and in order to show his disapprobation of the act he 
determined to drown all mankind. The surviving brother heard this, and 
built himself a large raft, on which he placed a male and female of every 
animal. The rain poured down, and the earth was covered over the top 
of the highest mountain, but the raft floated in security. The chief at 
length, becoming tired of sailing, determined to make land for himself ; for 
he was " strong medicine," and knew everything. All he wanted was a little 
earth or mud. A beaver went out, but soon returned, reporting (as sailors 
say) no bottom. Another was next sent, with no better success. Last of 
all, a muskrat was employed, and after some time returned with a mouthful 
of mud. From this our earth as we have it was formed, which accounts 
for its being no better than it is. 

Creation Myth of the California Indians. — Since my communica- 
tion on the Creation Myth of the Assinaboines, I have found among my 
papers a newspaper cutting from "The Evening Wisconsin," August 27, 
1890, published in Milwaukee, which gives an account with illustrations, 
of inscribed rocks in California and Nevada. The writer describes at least 
one of these rock inscriptions from personal observation and from the 
whole tone and character of the article, which it states was " written for the 
Wisconsin," the following details, apparently of the " Creation Myth " 
(mentioned in brief as of the Yocut Indians by Mr. Franz Boas in the 
January — March number of the Journal, vol. iv. p. 15), seem to have been 
received in personal contact with the California Indians, though the tribe 
or particular locality is not mentioned. 

And while speaking of these Indians the fact is brought to mind that 
they have a folk-lore and many traditions which are of the greatest interest. 
It is seldom that any of this is learned by a white man, as the Indians are 
very chary of repeating it, being fearful perhaps of ridicule. But occa- 
sionally some one gets into the confidence of one of them, and picks up 
piecemeal some of their legends. It is a remarkable fact that, like so many 
other savage tribes, these, too, have a tradition of the Deluge. According 
to one account, the whole earth was once covered with water, and there 
were no living creatures, save an eagle and a crow. There was a stump 
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of a tree that projected above the surface of the watery expanse, and upon 
this the two birds were wont to stand and hold converse. Finally they 
became weary of the solitude, and between them managed to create a duck, 
which swam about the stump. One day the duck dove to the bottom and 
brought up some earth on his bill. This struck the eagle and the crow as 
worth looking into, since they had never seen anything like it. They 
were very tired of having nothing but the stump to roost on, and as the 
mud brought up seemed promising, they entered into an agreement to 
keep the duck constantly employed diving for it. They could not agree, 
however, as to where the mud should be deposited. So they divided the 
world into two portions, the eagle taking one and the crow the other, and 
agreed that the mud should be put half on one side and half on the other. 
The eagle had business that called him away, and he therefore arranged 
with the crow to reverse the work. Finally the eagle returned, and the 
crow showed him an immense heap of earth, which he said was his share. 
But the eagle found that the crow had not divided fairly, having kept much 
the larger portion himself. The eagle's heap was, so the Indians say, what 
is now known as the coast range of mountains, while the crow's was the 
Sierra Nevada range. But they occupied reverse positions from their 
present location. The quarrel between the birds over the division waxed 
warm, and finally the eagle, in his anger, flew over to the crow's heap, took 
one end in his beak and dragged it over to his own side, at the same time 
swinging the smaller heap around to the crow's side of the stump. And so 
the mountains remain even to this day, while all the children of men honor 
the eagle and despise the crow for his dishonest disposition. 

The Indian tradition of the origin of man in one instance is that he was 
the progeny of the eagle and wolf. In another tradition the bear is cred- 
ited with the creation of man, and that animal is also endowed by them with 
the possession of marvelous powers. Nearly all the Indians of California 
venerate the bear, and never express enmity toward him in any way, even 
when living in the valley, lest Bruin shall overhear them and wreak ven- 
geance when they go into the mountains in the fall for their supply of pine- 
nuts. 

The Indian tribes of the desert also have a tradition of the flood, in 
which all that remained of the world was the summit of San Bernardino 
Mountain, a peak over two miles in height. These Indians are so loath to 
talk about their traditions, however, that I have never been able to learn 
any of the particulars of this flood. 

Here ends this interesting account, and the last passage certainly indi- 
cates that this tradition at least was gained by the author in personal con- 
tact with the Indians themselves, which leads to the inference that the eagle 
and crow legend was obtained in like manner. 

William John Potts. 

Peter Piper's Proper Pronunciation of Perfect English versus 
Peter Pipernus. — In a recent number of this Journal (April — June, 
1891, p. 170) Mr. Charles G. Leland has attempted to show a pos- 



